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be flagrant. The annexation of Austria would only be another
illegality, and we should, he argued, undoubtedly acquiesce in
that also.

The annexation was the most spectacular of all Hitler's coups
d'etat. The apparent enthusiasm with which he was greeted
shocked, but also completely misled, the world. It appeared to
localize the significance of the event, which was in fact to alter
the course of history. Even the bitterest opponents of the Nazi
regime criticized the coup mainly on the ground that it was
opposed to the real wishes of the Austrian people. The signifi-
cance, however, of the Austrian coup was military, not political.
By annexing Austria Hitler turned the line of the Czecho-
slovakian defences. The unique military inexperience of the
British and French political leaders at that time was perhaps
responsible for the failure to appreciate this. Certainly our
Foreign Office, which had anticipated the military collapse of
Italy during the Abyssinian campaign and the defeat of General
Franco in Spain, was either asking no military advice or getting
advice which was bad. The press was little better informed,
with the consequence that, when the Czechoslovakian crisis
developed almost immediately afterwards, hardly any one
seemed to be aware that the much-vaunted Czechoslovakian
defences were, after the annexation of Austria, about as much
use as the Maginot Line after the collapse of the front in
northern France.

In May 1937 Mr. Baldwin had resigned, and had been
succeeded by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Mr. Baldwin's ill-fated
second premiership had seen his public reputation fall to its
lowest ebb at the time of the Hoare-Laval proposal, rise to its
height at the time of the abdication of King Edward VIII and
fall again rapidly as the consequences of his foreign policy
became apparent. Despite his services to the cause of industrial
peace, social security, and economic recovery, he bequeathed
to his successor, who had shown his independence for the .first
time in his public career when he had insisted on the ending of
sanctions against Italy (which he had called e midsummer
madness'), a divided country, a navy, army, and air force
wholly inadequate to our responsibilities and a prestige in
Europe vastly diminished by diplomatic defeats.